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Tourist Bureau Booth Completed 



VACATION INFORMATION DISTRIBUTION CENTER — The new state tourist bureau has had its informa- 
tion booth in operation only a week and during that time tourists from 21 states, Washington, D. C. and one foreign 
country placed their names on the center’s register. It is located in the rotunda of the capitol building. Mrs. Arnold 
Moseley, Oklahoma City, is in charge of the booth and has the big responsibility of answering a wide range of ques- 
tions about Oklahoma’s points of interest. 


First centralized unit to be used 
in connection with the state's new 
tourist bureau has been put into 
operation in the spacious rotunda of 
the state capitol in Oklahoma City. 

It is an expansive pictorial display 
booth from which information 
about Oklahoma's tourist attractions 
will be distributed. 

In charge of the booth is Mrs. 
Arnold Moseley of Oklahoma City. 
Her job is to keep data on Okla- 
homa's attractions channeled into 
the hands of inquiring tourists who 
parade through the capitol building 
and to make recommendations on 
the state's recreation availabilities. 
A complete system of distribution 
has been set up to handle inquiries 
that come through the mail. 

Jeff Griffin, in charge of the 
newly created tourists information 
bureau, said it is the first step made 
towards bringing to Oklahoma a 
greater share of consumer expendi- 
tures for vacation travel that reached 
a total of $7 billion on a nationwide 
basis last year. 

This figure was established by 


the Curtis Publishing Company's 
nationwide vacation travel survey 
just recently released. 

Griffin said one of the greatest 
handicaps being faced regarding 
Oklahoma's position in relation to 
this expansive tourist market is the 
lack of basic information upon 
which to establish an analysis. 

“Several years ago someone set 
$69 million as Oklahoma's annual 
gross from the tourist business," 
Griffith said. “Missouri is supposed 
to be realizing $200 million yearly 
and Arkansas $161 million. I don't 
believe Oklahoma is that far down 
the line. In fact, the Oklahoma 
Motor club has reported that Okla- 
homa tourist business during June, 
July and August was at least a third 
greater than last year." 

The Curtis survey stated that 
23,893,000 families in the United 
States took vacations during the 
study, providing a market with a 
definite sales and advertising chal- 
lenge to the vacation travel industry. 

Of particular significance, how- 
ever, was the report that an area 


referred to as the west south central 
sector, comprising Oklahoma, Texas, 
Louisiana and Arkansas, only at- 
tracted 7.5 per cent of this huge 
market. No area drew more than 
19.3 per cent. 

A large number of enterprises 
profit by the tourist business. Ac- 
cording to the survey, transportation 
expenditures amounted to $1,709,- 
500,000 and $2,909,000,000 for food 
and lodging. 

Leading types of transportation 
and amounts spent were broken 
down as follows: Automobiles, 
$969,300,000; railroad, $420,500,000; 
bus, $82,100,000 and air line, set at 
$164,100,000. 

Griffin said it is necessary for the 
state to work closely with private 
enterprises in order to create the 
best possible promotional program. 

“National and regional advertis- 
ing can get the tourists into Okla- 
homa, but that medium can't keep 
them here," he stated. “We all 
must learn more about how to keep 
them here after they arrive, and 
make them want to return." 
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Executive-Type Aircraft 
Roll From Young Factory 



OOOHI ISNT IT PRETTY — That was the remark heard most often from 
the spectators at the open house held by Aero Commander, Shown above are 
a few of the visitors as they milled around one of the company’s finished planes. 


Durant Becomes 
Rabbit Center 
For Southwest 

If present well - organized plans 
work out, Durant will become the 
site of a huge commercial rabbit 
processing plant and the center of 
one of the most extensive rabbit 
production areas in the Southwest- 

An established Durant firm, work- 
ing witli the chamber of commerce, 
lias under consideration the esta1> 
hshment of a rabbit meat processing 
plant wliicli will equal in size and 
revenue any of the present Durant 
factories and will provide yearn ound 
income for hundreds of domestic 
rabbit producers, 

L. T, Rickerson, who pioneered 
large-scale rabbit production in Du- 
rant, enthusiastically predicts the 
plant under consideration will even- 
tually have a capacity of processing 
50,000 rabbits a week and will em- 
ploy about 40 people. Rickerson 
said it will be a million dollar-a-year 
industry. 

"First, however, we must have 
production/' Rickerson said. 

The plant would slaughter, and 
carve the rabbits, pack them in fro- 
zen individual packages and trans- 
port them to the central markets in 
refrigerated trucks. 


Our Cover 


This lone buffalo seems to be re- 
flecting on better days of long ago 
when the buffalo roamed in plentiful 
numbers over the hills and prairies 
of Oklahoma. This cover picture 
was taken in the Wichita Mountains 
Wildlife Refuge, north of Lawton. 

Tlie refuge, consisting of 61,480 
acres, provides fishing, bathing, 
camping and beautiful mountain 
scenery. It has more than 40 lakes 
and the second largest herd of buf- 
falo in the world. Tliere are many 
elk, deer, wild turkeys and antelopes. 
Here is found the federal govern- 
meiit's only Long Horn cattle herd. 


The Aero Commander, Oklahoma 
City-made twin engine executive 
airplane, is rolling off the production 
line of the Aero Design and Engi- 
neering Company factory at Tulakes 
airport. 

Ted R. Smith, general manager, 
said that by November the new fac- 
tory will be turning out planes at 
the rate of two a week. At the 
same time, Smith announced that 
the plant has more than 350 em- 
ployes on its payroll. This makes 
the Tukkes factory one of the 
largest privately owned industrial 
plants in Oklahoma City. 

Fabrication of parts and assembly 
lines are working at an accelerated 
pace to meet production schedules. 
On hand is a backlog of orders for 
the highq:3erformance plane which 
cruises at 200-iniles-an-hour and car- 
ries as many as seven passengers. 

The new aircraft company, headed 
by George Pew, chairman of the 
board, and Rufus Amis, president, 
moved into an empty hangar at 
Tulakes airport last January. 


Tooling, construction of jigs, in- 
stallation of big machinery was ac- 
complished in record time. In only 
a few weeks new employes were fab- 
ricating parts for the new plane. 

Production plans had been worked 
out so thoroughly that only a mini- 
mum of problems were encountered 
in meeting schedules that had been 
set up, Smith said. 

Now, less than eight months from 
the time the company took over an 
empty building, the first production 
planes are rolling off the lines. 


Mill Completion Near 

Construction on the new paper 
mill of the National Gypsum Com- 
pany at Pryor is 75 percent com- 
plete, according to Paul Dumas, the 
company's resident manager. 

Steel erection was started June 1 
and the building is expected to be 
completed in November, with ma- 
chinery installation finished in De- 
cember, 
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A, 8c M. Program Aids Handicapped 



NO NAME; JUST A NUMBER — Bob Daugherty, shown at left above, 
head of agriculture division for the school, shows Topsie Kemp, Broken Bow, 
and Walter Jones, Okeinah, how to record a hen’s leg band number for her 
egg production record. Topsie’s right arm and half of Walter’s right arm 
has been amputated. The school furnishes a paying trade for the handicapped. 


Lawton Factory 
Makes Homes 
On Mass Scale 

Opening of an industry in Lawton 
to produce three-room and four- 
room homes on a mass scale was 
announced recently by Louis Ensley, 
Lawton businessman. 

I'he plant lias been established 
already. The materials, taken from 
dismantled military camps, were 
shipped by rail from distant points. 
New lumber is available for use in 
the homes, but this will naturally 
raise the price of the finished house. 

Associated with Mr. Ensley in the 
business is Harry Wiednian, also a 
Lawton businessman. They propose 
to produce at least one house each 
day, in sections, by October 1. The 
frame structure wall be delivered and 
assembled by the firm. 

Ensley said he now has 12 men 
employed and plans to have at least 
IS by the end of September, 


Electronic Device 
Checked By Army 

A new industrial development tor 
Norman is under way with the 
Chamber of Commerce approval of 
the sale of stock in Dorsett Labora- 
tories, incorporated. 

Promotion of the project was ap- 
proved by the board of directors on 
recommendation of Roy S m i t h, 
chairman of the industrial commit- 
tee, in view of a possible develop- 
ment contract the firm may receive 
from the government. 

Technicians at the Norman labo- 
ratories have developed an electronic 
device which may be used by the 
Army in perfecting direction of ar- 
tillery fire. The Army now has the 
device under construction, Smith 
explained. 

Stock is now available on a loan 
basis, the lender agreeing to provide 
the corporation a specific amount 
which shall bear an interest rate of 
four percent yearly. 


Turning out manpower, vital in 
United States industry today, is the 
job of the agriculture department 
of Okmulgee's Oklahoma A, & M, 
School of Technical Training, 

Many man hours, which would 
otherwise be lost to the state and to 
the nation, are put to work through 
the schoors program for rehabilita- 
tion of the handicapped. 

Special opportunities are offered 
the handicapped in the poultry di- 
vision, for positions in the poultry 
industry do not often require heavy 
manna! labor. 

'Fhe Okmulgee school has facili- 
ties and instructors, headed by John 
K. Phipps, the like of which only 
one otlier school in the nation can 
boast. 

It is set up to meet the need of 
industry— large poultry growers and 
processors. 

It is a school where practical 
application of all the best poultry 
methods is stressed. 

Courses are set up for two years 
and include chick management, lay- 
ing flock management, advanced 
poultry, and marketing. There is a 
course in freshman poultry which 
leads to a degree. 

The school has frequent calls from 
industry for its graduates. There are 
openings at state farms, individual 
hatcheries, poultry farms, broiler 
plants, feed companies. Then there 
are students who go into business 
for themselves. 

And the sales field is wide open 
for those with a knowledge of poul- 
try— in processing plants, poultry 
equipment companies and similar 
businesses. 

If a man has a flock of 2,000 
laying hens, he should net $4,000 a 
year— and he can learn how to get 
the job done at Oklahoma A&M 
Tech school, 

Tlie physically handicapped get 
special attention. They represent 
manpower for industry— specifically, 
for the poultry industry, which is 
just arriving at its own in Oklahoma, 
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Soil And Water 
Facts Checked 
By River Group 

Literally millions of facts are being 
sifted and shifted into position to 
build up a firm foundation for a 
complete plan of soil and water de- 
velopment for one-eleventh of the 
United States. 

Each part of the three watersheds 
poses individual but interrelated 
problems to the Arkansas-White- 
Red Basins Inter-Agency Commit- 
tee, which is making the study. It 
is necessary to know the types and 
potentialities of the soil, the quan- 
tity and quality of water that runs 
off, where it comes from and how 
precipitation is distributed through 
a year and a cycle of years. 

It is necessary to know what the 
population picture is and what it 
is likely to be, in order to know what 
type of future economy to work 
toward. At the same time, the kind 
of economy provided for will double 
back to affect population trends. 

The same interdependency cha- 
racterizes almost every phase of the 
broad scale study. 

The amount of land put to grass 
affects the number of livestock and 
the amount of dairy products, and 
those factors affect the food proces- 
sing industry which affects the de- 
mand for water supply. 

So it goes down tlirough the list 
of purposes for which the study is 
being made. Each phase ties in to 
another — probably several others. 
Not only does this interrelationship 
apply between the purposes, but also 
between the sections of a watershed. 

Progress in this kind of study can- 
not be easily scored at every step 
along the way. The Inter-Agency 
Committee, after a year of work, is 
not in a position to recommend a 
single project or practice. It will not 
be ready for any such recommenda- 
tions until all of them are drawn up 
together as a single tentative plan 
in the latter part of 1953. The final 
plan, to be arrived at following a 
series of publie hearings, is scheduled 
for completion in mid-1954. 


Stillwater Furniture Plant 
Makes Living Room Suites 

One of StillwatePs newest industries, the Wilson Furniture Manufac- 
turing company, is only four months old, but it has already shown growth 
and is still growing. 

The company, owned by J. B. “Buck^' Wilson, specializes in the 
manufacture of upholstered living room furniture at the present. Products 
include several types of occasional chairs and sectional divans. 

Early in 1947 Wilson and partner, 
F. L. Davis, purchased the Fan- 
ning upholstery shop. The firm 
later moved to its present location 
in 1948, and Wilson bought Davis' 
interest in the company. Wilson 
planned to begin manufacturing cus- 
tom furniture in 1950 but the in- 
ternational situation caused him to 
suspend his plans temporarily. 

But in April he decided to go 
ahead on a small scale, expanding 
as the circumstances allowed. He 
employed Charles Palmer of Ponca 
City as his factory superintendent. 
Palmer has over 17 years of experi- 
ence in furniture manufacturing and 
upholstery work. 

At the present time the factory 
employs one other man, Clarence 
Hawk, but Wilson expects to em- 
ploy around eight in the near future. 



MILLION DOLLAR INSTALLATION— Within the next year Wilcox Oil 


will build a duplication of the above plant at Bristow. The pictured installation 
is the Wilcox octane platformate plant at Alma, Michigan. The one built in 
Oklahoma will be the same in every detail as the eastern plant. 


Poteau Joins Parade 
Of Broiler Raisers 

Poteau is right proud of its newest 
industry— broiler raising— and there's 
good reason. 

Lcland Hardesty's 20,000-chick 
capacity broiler house located there 
is the largest in Oklahoma and is 
as large as any single capacity house 
in Arkansas, generally considered a 
leading state in broiler production. 

The broiler house is modern in 
every respect and is capable of pro- 
ducing 80,000 broilers a year. 

Hardesty's place is one of 19 in 
LeFlore county, with several more 
under construction. 4 'he combined 
county growers can turn out 400,000 
birds annually. 
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GETTING THE JOB DONE 

With each issue of Resourceful Oklahoma we will present in this space a 
map, chart, table or other data which we believe will help you in your work. 


WOOD USED IN MANUFACTURE IN OKLAHOMA, 1948 

BY PRODUCT 


Figures Represent 

In Form Of 

In Form Of 

In Form Of 

GRAND 

lOOO's Board Feet 

LUMBER 

VENEER 

BOLTS 

TOTALS 

Airplanes 

1,474 

1,379 


2,853 

Agricultural Implements 

62 



62 

Car Construction Repair 

3,381 



3,381 

Caskets & Burial Boxes 

1,233 



1,233 

Containers 

15,447 

2,185 

710 

18,342 

Dairy, Poultry, Etc. 





Supplies 

37 



37 

Fixtures 

662 

543 


1,205 

Flasks 

44 

1 


45 

Flooring 

8,808 



8,808 

Furniture 

9,453 

749 


10,202 

Handles 

50 


1,502 

1,552 

House Trailers 

50 

25 


75 

Instruments (Professional 





& Sc ientific) 

13 

2 


15 

Ladders 

888 



888 

Machinery 

58 

1 


59 

Ml 1 Iv^ork 

9,807 

352 


10,159 

Pallets 

72 



72 

Patterns 

89 

7 


96 

Prefab Houses and Panels 





For Houses 

2,910 



2,910 

Refrigerators 

157 



157 

Ship & Boatbuilding 

20 

23 


43 

Signs, Scenery, Display 

171 



171 


Sporting, Athletic, Play 
Ground Equipment 
Surgical Supplies 
Tanks 
Toys 

Vehicles, Motor 
Vehicles, Non-motor 
Venetial Blinds 
Wooden Ware 
Novelties & Misc . 


TOTALS 

Source: Wood Used In Manufacture, 1948 

Forest Resource Report No. 2 
USDA - Forest Service 
May 1951 


18 

10 

2,479 

4 

399 

3 

65 


18 

11 

2,479 

4 

403 

3 

65 


13 


19 


57,877 


5,277 


2,213 


65,367 



“Smallest” Steel Mill Pouring 



RED-HOT RAIN — ^Sparks fly and smoke clouds the air around the g^iant 
electric furnace as it is tilted to pour its contents into the mobile ladle. The 
steelworkers canT Ignore the fiery sparks, but they brave them in the process 
of pouring the 3000 degree “soup”. 


Hosier Steel Corp., the ''smallest 
integrated steel mill in the world'', 
is pc tiring ingots in Oklahoma City, 

The rolling mill section of the 
plant is still to be completed, but 
actual production of steel will con- 
tinue at an accelerated pace. To 
stockpile ingots, said W. H. Hoster, 
corporation president. 

Wlien in complete operation the 
mill will employ about 100 men, 
producing high grade steel at the 
rate of 24 tons every 10 hours. Most 
of the output is expected to go to 
Okl ah 0 ma man uf ac tu rers wo rk in g 
on defense projects. 

Hours before a '1ieat*' of steel is 
poured, workmen load the electric 
furnace with scrap iron. 

With the steel bubbling at about 
3,000 degrees, additional manganese 
and limestone are loaded into the 
furnace. Smoke and flames shoot up 
inside the mill as aluminum is added 
to '‘kiir the steel. When the steel 
is boiling inside the furnace it ac- 
cumulates air bubbles. The alumi- 
num oxidizes quickly, forcing the 
air out, 

Wlien coke is added to bring up 
the carbon content the smoke and 
flames increase. 

"I'lien the electric arcs inside the 
furnace stop hissing. SteeMiands 
swarm around a waiting ladeL Using 
a long pipe, they punch at a refac- 
tory cap plug near the top of the 
furnace, forcing oxygen under pres- 
sure against its wall to burn away 
an escape route for the steel. 

There are sparks, flames and 
smoke and six tons of white-hot steel 
stream out. 

An overhead crane lifts the ladle 
onto a “boggy", a platform on 
wheels which travels along a pit con- 
taining cast iron ingot molds. The 
bottom plug ill the ladle is then 
burned away and steel poured into 
the molds. 

When the rolling mill is in opera- 
tion, the 300-pound ingots will be 
heated to correct temperatures in 
two gas-fired billet furnaces, then 
rolled into steel shapes required by 
manufacturers and steel fabricators. 


Power Project Job 
Reaching Peak Point 

Construction work on the two- 
multi-million dollar power projects 
near Aiiadarko is continuing at “full 
speed" with the combined peak 
employment expected to reach 550 
in late autumn or early winter. 

At Western Electric cooperative's 
plant northeast of Anadarko, sani- 
tary and storm sewer systems have 
been installed and work is continu- 
ing on the building of a road and 
installation of curbing and gutters. 

At Public Service Company's 
Southwestern Power station near 
Washita, concrete has been poured 
for two boiler foundations, the cool- 
ing tower basin has been completed 
and erection of the turbine founda- 
tion is complete, 

L, R, Burrow, Western Electric 
plant manager, said about 150 men 
will be employed in the peak of 
construction work in November or 
December, 


$1,000,000 Mill 
Waits “Go” Sign 

If the Defense Production ad- 
ministration gives the go-ahead sig- 
nal a $1,000,000 electric steel mill 
will be constructed in Tulsa soon. 

E, Earle Tomlins, president of 
the Tri-State Steel Corp., has an- 
nounced that the corporation has 
on file with the production admin- 
istration an application for a certifi- 
cate of necessity which would per- 
mit rapid tax write-oflE benefits. 

Tomlins said the mill will use 
the electric method instead of open 
hearth furnaces and that the five- 
ton unit proposed for use would 
actually have the same output as 
a 1 00-ton open hearth unit. 

Principal output of the plant is 
expected to be structural steel such 
as I-beams and angles* Power will 
be furnished by the Grand River 
Dam authority which will meet a 
demand for 5?000 kilowatt hours. 
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Foresters Gather At Park 
For Annual Summer Meet 



IN GOOD SHAPE — That*s the opinion of these foot foresters as they 
examine young slash pine planted by the Soil Conservation Service in Mc- 
Curtain county. The four had lust finished a field lunch with the rest of the 
convention group and set out to check the pine stand. 


Living Standard 
At Higher Level 
In Tulsa Area 

Tulsans enjoy a higher standard 
of living than many of the nation's 
other metropolitan areas, according 
to a recent survey of the nation by 
Sales Management, a marketing pub- 
lication, which shows that the av- 
erage family income for Tulsa is 
$5,292. 

This is a lot better than the aver- 
age family earns throughout the 
southwest — $3,784 — and is quite 
a bit more than the national average 
set at $4,521. 

The survey lists 61,100 families in 
Tulsa earning a 1950 net of $323,- 
367,000 A. T. {after taxes). 

Tulsa's per family effective buying 
income of $5,292 is almost double 
the average family income in that 
city for 1941, when it was $2,999. 
That ranks tire oil capital higher in 
family income than such places as 
San Antonio, New Orleans, Denver, 
Birmingham and San Diego. 

Sales Management estimated that 
Tulsa's total retail sales for 1950 
amounted to $243,759,000, 


Hominy Bonds Voted 
For Industrial Sites 

A $232,000 bond issue by which 
Hominy hopes to expand industri- 
ally was approved by a recent special 
election in that Oklahoma town. 

Under the program, initiated by 
Hominy Builders, Inc., choice sites 
would be set aside for industry it 
hopes to attract. Location of one 
factory is already assured by the 
issue's passage, civic leaders say. 


The annual summer meeting of 
the Ozark section of the Society of 
American F oresters was held in 
Beavers Bend State Park, Broken 
Bow, Oklahoma, on September 7 
and 8. 

More than 90 foresters were pres- 
ent at the meeting, representing 17 
state, federal and private organiza- 
tions. 

I'he first morning of the meeting 
was spent on a field trip in southern 
McCurtain county. Forest plant- 
ings, harvesting methods and man- 
agement operations were viewed by 
the group. Forest areas visited were 
on the land utilization project op- 


erated by the Soil Conservation 
Service. 

The remainder of the day was 
taken up with a tour of the Dierk's 
Lumber and Coal Co. hardwood 
mill at Broken Bow. The group 
made a short stop at the pine seed- 
ling nursery operated by the Okla- 
homa division of forestry, located 
just west of Broken Bow. 

After a business meeting Satur- 
day morning, September 8, the 
woodsmen were guests at the Okla- 
homa division of Forestry regional 
headquarters near Broken Bow 
where they inspected fire-fighting 
equipment and tree planting ma- 
chines. 
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